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WHAT MAKES A CLASS? 


It is good to be in a class. You have support and companionship and 
feel secure. . .. It’s more fun to be with your crowd. § The church 
school class, if kept small enough—say, under ten—can become a vital 
force in the lives of its members. ... What makes a class a class? Some 
of the conditions are ready at hand. We have familiarity and frequent 
meetings. Frankly, this is one of the main reasons for regular attend- 
ance—not that the absentee might miss a lesson, but that the class is 
weaker without his personal giving and receiving in the group life. § 
Shared responsibility unites a class... ..§ A good project unites a class. 
Next to the educational reason for carrying through a project, the 
unifying experience may be one of the main goals. . . . § Intercessory 
prayer helps make a class. The wise teacher proposes needy persons and 
causes and guides the group into common prayer for them... . If they 
do not start to practice these things together as a class, when are they 
likely to learn them alone? § A good set of rules unites a class. When 
pupils have some share in formulating what they agree on as the char- 
acter of their class, they will have a morale that transcends the usual 
vague obedience and saves the teacher from being a policeman... . 
§ Above all—and at every session—good discussion makes a class a 
vital thing. This for any age is the mystery of human companionship, 
now revealed’ to us in the dawning science of group dynamics. § A 
class is a class when individuals give themselves to the common life. 
The talker must have an interested audience; talkers must also learn 
to listen... . In a class (or any group small enough to carry on a con- 
versation) learning takes place from the give-and-take of personalities. 
This is Group Process. § Finally, the teacher must join the class if it 
is to be a class! He is still himself—an adult, informed, experienced, 
but mid-course in his own life. Yet he resigns, as nearly as he can, his 
old roles of disciplinarian, lecturer, instructor, and taskmaster. He 
becomes one of a company of eager persons learning together.— VicTOR 
Hoae in The Ladder of Learning, New Ways of Teaching in the Church 
School, just published by the Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 











Letters to the Editors 





Does October 16 Teach a Basic Error? 





Abolish Layman’s Sunday 


Each year we reach that “landmark” 
of American Protestantism, ‘Layman’s 
Sunday”—is a fine example of what grows 
out of a misconception of the church, or 
it is at least a symbol that the church 
really does not understand what it is. 

This year, on October 16, many churches 
throughout the nation will drag some poor 
unordained man into the pulpit; very 
often a man who has no inclination to be 
there. But, somehow, we feel, through the 
activities of this day, we can remind the 
layman that he is still a part of the 
church of Jesus Christ! 

If we insist upon having this special 
day set aside yearly, then we will have to 
answer the obvious next question, “If 
every Sunday is not Layman’s Sunday, 
then whose Sunday is it?” In the New 
Testament the words for laity and the 
church mean essentially the same thing 
the people of God. If we could grasp this 
meaning then we could see that the min- 
ister is an “ordained layman.” He is or- 
dained into his function of bringing the 
Word of God to bear upon his people. If 
we saw this then there would be no need 
to put someone in the pulpit just to prove 
that the minister does not “run the whole 
show.” This simply further confuses the 
issue because it carries the implication 
that the pulpit is more sacred than the 
pew. 

Obviously, then, I am not so much inter- 
ested in “Layman’s Sunday” as such as I 
am in seeing that we regrasp the basic 
ministry of laity. If we ministers keep 
insisting on church members seeing the 
relation of their worship together with 
their everyday lives, then we had better 
think again before we observe a day in 
the church year which subtly makes the 
unordained man feel that while he can 
have a part in the church’s life, he is not 
really important to the “real” life of the 
church. 

Let us do away with this deep contra- 
diction: “Layman’s Sunday.” 





Boyp SCHLENTHER. 
Iowa Park, Texas. 


. . 
Revision Suggested 

In the May 30 Ourtook reference was 
made to criticism of the RSV. Enough 
good has been said about this version to 
win it a phenomenal acceptance. Perhaps 
one may be allowed to say that he hopes 
it may have further revision before it is 
finally recognized as a “standard” text. 
Just two illustrations of what is meant are 
given here. 

John 1:5b: “. .. And the darkness did 
not overcome it.” The idea of translating 
“katelabe(n)” by “overcome” was rejected 
by Godet as incompatible with the context. 
See his comment on John 1:5-11. From 
the context there is no indication of a 
struggle to the death between light and 
darkness. The obvious meaning is that 
the darkness did not even know the light 
was shining. A fair literal translation 
into colloquial English would be, “The 
darkness did not ‘catch on.’” This is a 
most accurate expression of the failure of 
the spiritually darkened world to recog- 
nize Christ as the Light of the world— 
both then, and now. 


John 15:2b: “. And every branch 


that does bear fruit he prunes.” “Prunes” 
is the wrong word here. It is true that 
live growth is pruned in the dormant sea- 
son (see the vineyards along the Garonne 
River in France), but it is the past sea- 
son’s growth which does not bear fruit. 
Grapes grow on the new twigs that come 
in the spring. 

The RSV here ignores the second part 
of the twofold care the husbandman gives 
his vine, that of “cleansing.” The Greek 
“kathairei” and the English of the KJ 
and ASV (purges and cleanses) gives the 
second phase, that of “cleansing”, spray- 
ing or otherwise protecting the vine 
against disease and insects. And Jesus, 
in v.3, names the cleansing agent when 
he says, “Now ye are clean through the 
word that I have spoken unto you.” The 
cleansing agent is his word. 


N. P. FARRIOR. 
Pink Hill, N. C. 


One Hymn 


Mr. D. C. Hawthorn’s request in his Sept. 
19 letter for hymns dealing with the rela- 
tionship between Christian brothers 
prompts me to point out one such hymn 
in The Hymnbook that is little known and 
can be used most effectively until others 
are written. “Father Eternal, Ruler of 
Creation,” No. 486, not only deals with 
this subject, but does so in the context of 
God’s redemption that makes our love 
possible. I commend it to your attention. 
Cuirrorp A. McKay, Jr. 
Oxford, Miss. 


For Someone’s Attention 


My husband and I are both interested 
in words and pronunciations and were 
moved to jot down a few words “Heard 
from the Pulpit” (OurTLook, Aug. 22) in 
our church: 

Ten men are tin min... “Be not affred” 
... “I was nekkid and ye clothed me”... 
err is air... 

I wonder how many I 
without knowing it! 


mispronounce 
NortTu CAROLINA. 


NOTE—Others will be welcomed here.— 
Editors. 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Church; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


OCTOBER, 1960 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), I Love Thy 
Kingdom, Lord, Hymnbook 435. 
October emphasis (U. S.), Stewardship. 
Oct. 1-31, Protestant Press Month (Asso- 
ciated Church Press). 
Oct. 2, Worldwide Communion Sunday. 
Oct. 3-8, Conference of European Churches, 
Nyborg, Denmark. 
Oct. 3-14, Cavaleade to 87 cities, Presby- 
terian Mission (U.S.). 
Oct. 5, National Day of Prayer (Presiden- 
tial Proclamation). 
Mid-October, United Clothing Appeal. 





Oct. 16-22, Churchmen’s Week, NCC. 

Oct. 18-20, Natl. Convocation, Church ip 
Town and Country, Denver, Colo., NCC, 

Oct. 19, United Churchmen’s Community 
Fellowship Rallies, NCC. 

Oct. 23, World Order Sunday, 
United Nations Week. 
Nations Day. 

Oct. 25-26, Natl. Com., NCC Christian Min- 
istry to the National Parks, New York. 

Oct. 30, Reformation Sunday. 

Oct. 31, Reformation Day. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 
Religion in American Life Month 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), A Charge to 
Keep I Have, Hymnbook 301. 

November emphasis (U. S.), Stewardship 
and Every Member Canvass. 

Nov. 1-3, Pan-Presbyterian National Con- 
vocation on the Church in Town and 
Country, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 4, World Community Day, NCC— 
THEME: Christian Action for Freedom. 

Nov. 8, Election Day. 

Nov. 11, Veterans’ Day. 

Nov. 13, Stewardship or Dedication Sun- 
day. EMC (U. S., UPUSA & NCC). 

Nov. 16-18, Natl. Study Conf., on Migrant 
Labor, Washington, D. C., NCC. 

Nov. 17-19, Effective City Church Consul- 
tation, Pittsburgh, Pa., NCC. 
Nov. 20, Thanksgiving Sunday; 

Day (U. S.). 

Nov. 20-22, NCC Committee on Coopera- 
tion in Latin America, Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 27, National Missions Day (UPUSA); 
Evangelism Sunday (U. S.). 


CAMPUS NEWS 


PRINCETON Seminary has begun its 
149th academic year with 460 students. 
Six new members of the faculty include: 
Gerhard von Rad of Germany, visiting 
professor in Old Testament; J. Robert 
Nelson, formerly of Vanderbilt, visiting 
professor in Ecumenics; Guy H. Ranson, 
formerly of Duke, visiting professor in 
Christian Ethics; Philip C. Hammond 
of Lycoming College, Pa., assistant pro- 
fessor in Old Testament; William R. 
Lane, Johns Hopkins, instructor in Old 
Testament; Alfred E. Bailey of Canada, 
instructor in Christian education. Also 
named was David L. Crawford of Prince- 
ton’s Second church to be secretary of the 
seminary, with particular responsibility 
for alumni affairs and the development of 
programs in continuing education for 
seminary graduates. Homer D. Jones, 
Jr., Philadelphia management consultant, 
has been made director of development. 

x * Ox 


Oct. 23-29, 
Oct. 24, United 


Homes 





The PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EpucaTIon, Richmond, Va., has en- 
rolled 123 students, including 33 men— 
the largest number of men in its history. 
Ten families living on the campus are 
included in this year’s student body. 

‘ss & 

Musk1ncuM College, New Concord, 
Ohio, has filed an application with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
asking a construction permit for a non- 
commercial FM educational broadcasting 
station. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 





e PETITIONS SEEKING abolition of 
capital punishment in the state of Wash- 
ington have been sent to nearly every 
church in that state. The petition needs 
94,000 signatures by December in order 
to bring it before the state legislature. 

. @ A FUNDAMENTALIST leader, J. El- 
win Wright, former executive of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, said 
that he is the person who originally pro- 
posed the idea of the National Conference 
on Religious Liberty in Washington, 
D. C., which brought together 150 Prot- 
estants on Sept. 7, resulting in the con- 
troversial statement challenging the in- 
dependence of a Roman Catholic presi- 
dent. e THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHurCH’s Board of American Missions 
has more than $22 million in outstanding 
loans to 883 ULC congregations in the 
U. S., Canada and the Caribbean. 

e SPONSORED BY the Raleigh, N. C., 
Ministerial Association, a city council 
of churches has been organized to make 
possible more extensive activities than 
have been pursued by the association. .. . 
e ENROLLMENT OF Protestant theology 
students in East German universities con- 
tinued its decline last year—1956: 937; 
1957-882; 19538:751, 1959:657..... © 
FoURTEEN COOPERATING Protestant de- 
hominational agencies have compiled a 
record of the votes of members of Con- 
gress on key issues which arose during 
the 86th Congress. Provided by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and denom- 
inational social action agencies, the pub- 
lication is called, ““The Christian Citizen 
Looks at the 86th Congress.”. e A 
LittLE Rock, ARK., controversy created 
last year by a conflict between a Thanks- 
giving Day city high school football game 
and church services has been avoided this 
year by a public school board decision 
to have the football game played at noon. 

e CHURCH CONSTRUCTION in the 
U.S. A. exceeded $90 million in a single 
month for the first time when the August 
tecord reached $94 million. The year’s 
record through August is $659 million, 
8% ahead of last year.... e THE NorTH 
ALABAMA Methodist Conference has ad- 
mitted its first woman member on trial. 
A minister’s widow, Mrs. W. J. Pinegar 
has been a local preacher for three years. 

e IN Tirton, GA., a cross was 
burned in front of a Roman Catholic 
church shortly after the church conducted 
its first marriage ceremony for a Negro 
couple. 


More Missionaries 
Return to Congo 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS) — Eleven 
more missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., have been authorized to 
return to the Congo and join 21 others 
already back in that trouble-ridden land. 

The denomination’s Board of World 
Missions also approved at a meeting 
here the purchase of a $28,000 plane for 
its missionary pilots in the Congo. The 
mission is using two planes for communi- 
cation and transportation between 10 sta- 
tions in the Kasai. 

In another action, the board adopted 
a policy statement designed to maintain 
intact, as far as possible, its 165-member 
Congo missionary force for the day when 
all may return there in safety. The force 
is now widely scattered, with most per- 
sonnel in the U.S. on indefinite furlough. 
Under new board regulations, the mis- 
sionaries may accept temporary employ- 
ment in churches, schools and hospitals. 

Of the 11 whose immediate return was 
approved, five are ministers experienced 
in the tribal languages of the Kasai, four 
are technical specialists, and one is a 
printing technician. The other, Dr. Wil- 
liam Rule of Knoxville, Tenn., long ex- 
perienced in Congo mission medicine, has 
been appointed executive secretary and 
director of the Congo Protestant Coun- 
cil’s “Operation Doctor,” an interdenom- 
inational crash program in behalf of the 
emergency health situation confronting 
the nation and the missions. 

Among Southern Presbyterian mission- 
aries now in the Congo, 19 are in the Ka- 
sai, including one woman. One mission- 
ary serves in Leopoldville and another is 
in Elisabethville. 

The board left to the discretion of the 
Congo Mission the decision as to when 
more women missionaries may return, but 
cautioned it to be “extremely conscien- 
tious” in weighing hazards involved. 


Alan Paton Denied Passport 

Alan Paton, president of the South 
African Liberal Party and author of Cry, 
the Beloved Country, had to cancel a trip 
to the United States to receive a Freedom 
Award because the South African govern- 
ment has not renewed his passport. 

To have been presented by Archibald 
Macleish, the award is made annually to 
persons considered to have made out- 
standing contributions toward the defense 
of individual rights. 

Mr. Patton was to have left for New 
York by air Sept. 21 for the award cere- 
mony on Oct. 5. 


Christianity Is Called 
Least Influential Force 


EpMONTON, ALTA. (RNS)—Christian- 
ity is running last among five powerful 
forces racing to influence or control 
Africa, the retiring moderator of the Gen- 
eral Council of the United Church of 
Canada told commissioners to the 19th 
biennial meeting here. 

Angus J. MacQueen of London, Ont., 
named the other four forces as national- 
ism, Communism, secularism, and Islam. 

Christianity, he warned, “will fall 
farther and farther behind unless we, who 
represent Christ, change our ways regard- 
ing the African.” 

Dr. MacQueen called on Western 
Christians to integrate racially all church 
fellowships and welcome Africans in all 
social groups; recognize and actively sup- 
port the legitimacy of Africans’ dreams 
for independence, equality and justice; 
and give them “all our love” for their 
own sakes as human beings, because “if 
this is lacking, all our services in educa- 
tion, medicine, agriculture and technical 
aid will profit us nothing.” 


Renounce Testing 


The out-going moderator also pleaded 
for renunciation of nuclear arms and 
tests, called upon the Canadian govern- 
ment to work for complete atomic dis- 
armament, and charged the church in this 
country with self-centeredness and spirit- 
ual insularity which, he said, “prevent us 
from having enthusiasm for missions.” 

“Mad stockpiling of nuclear weapons,” 
he said, “is not only a staggering eco- 
nomic waste and a cause of increased 
international tension, but an irrational 
race which nobody can win and everybody 
can lose.” 

Warning against so-called Christian 
realism, Dr. MacQueen said it is neither 
Christian nor realistic and cannot be 
supported on theological, ethical or po- 
litical grounds. 


Three Major Flaws 

He cited as major flaws in the church 
at home—‘“introversion, conservatism and 
creeping secularism.” 

He labelled as introversion the local 
congregation’s preoccupation with their 
own budgets, plans and programs, while 
neglecting the church’s missions to the 
world. Four-fifths of the money raised 
by the church ($55,000,000 annually), 
remains within the treasuries of its own 
congregations, he said. 

Conservatism he defined as the attempt 








by church members to pervert the gospel 
of the kingdom of God “into a bulwark 
of our own status quo and to equate it 
with Westernism, democracy, free enter- 
prise and the North American way of 
life.” 

Scoring “creeping secularism,” Dr. 
MacQueen described this as “the clubby, 
chummy, comfy brand of religion to be 
found in some of our churches; the em- 
phasis on success and comfort . . . the 
decline in the number of candidates for 
the ministry.” 


Among external problems to which he 
said the church should direct its attention 
were unemployment, Canadians’ disre- 
gard for basic human rights, and world 
peac Cc. 


Bonnell Says Pressures 
Are Forcing Cooperation 


EDMONTON, ALTA. (RNS)—Pressures 
from events hostile to all religions are 
forcing “in a measure” Protestant and 
Roman Catholic groups to work more 
closely together, John Sutherland Bonnell 
of New York told the 19th biennial Gen- 
eral Council of the United Church of 
Canada here. 

“We are facing a three-fold threat to 
our well-being—the ever advancing spirit 
of secularism, the corroding influence of 
materialism and the world-wide menace 
of Marxism,” declared the minister of 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

“On continent after continent since the 
second World War, Christianity has been 
steadily retreating and these anti-religious 
influences have been advancing,” he said. 

Dr. Bonnell noted that Protestants and 
Catholics have been discovering that 
long-range accusations, name-calling and 
angry disputes do not promote truth or 
advance the cause of Christ, “indeed they 
actively hinder these high objectives.” 

As examples of the new amity, he cited 
the interest shown by such eminent Prot- 
estant theologians as Karl Barth of Basel, 
Switzerland; and Reinhold Niebuhr, re- 
tired vice-president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

A New Spirit 

Dr. Bonnell also lauded the way in 
which Roman Catholic leaders “have 
joined in expressing the new spirit of un- 
derstanding and goodwill.” 

Addressing some 400 delegates, the 
New York clergyman said it is important 


that Protestants try to obtain a better 
grasp of what their Roman Catholic 


neighbors believe, as well as to under- 
stand better the basic truths of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. 

The central aim of current Protestant- 
Catholic discussions, Dr. Bonnell ob- 
served, is not so much to try furthering 
corporate unity as it is to find the basis 
whereby major branches of Christianity 
can co-exist in a spirit of understanding, 
goodwill and brotherly love. 


4 





Presbyterian 
Political Forum 


FOR KENNEDY 


RENE DE VISME WILLIAMSON 


I shall vote for John F. Kennedy be- 
cause he is the Democratic nominee and 
because I think he will make an excellent 
and possibly outstanding President. 











I believe in the Democratic Party be- 
cause it is national, popular and progres- 
sive, whereas the Republican Party is 
sectional, class dominated, and unprogres- 
sive. With its many varied elements, the 
Democratic Party is a cross-section of 
the American nation in all its richness 
and diversity. Its decisions, therefore, are 
the result of discussion, reasonable com- 
promise, and mutual adjustments. I stress 
this party aspect because the prevalent 
idea of voting “for the best man,” as 
though he operated in a vacuum, is high- 
ly unrealistic. A patriotic citizen must 
choose between parties if he is to make a 
responsible and effective choice. 

I further believe that John Kennedy is 
a superb politician who has demonstrated 
skill and courage in meeting successive 
challenges for the presidential nomina- 
tion. I expect this same skill and courage 
to be used by him on behalf of the coun- 
try as President. I also expect he will 
surround himself with outstanding lead- 
ers like Adlai Stevenson. The so-called 
religious issue does not trouble me. As 
a citizen, I believe we should not impose 
a religious test for holding office when 
the Constitution says there shall be none. 
As a Christian, I believe in the Golden 
Rule whereby we should do unto Cath- 
olics what we would have them do unto 
us. 


Leadership requires not only an able 
and creative leader but an effective fol- 
lowing, rich in personalities and ideas 
and strong in its hold on the masses. 
Senator Kennedy, the people he is likely 
to bring into office with him, and the 
massive Democratic strength in the coun- 
try can and will meet this requirement 
of leadership. 





DR. WILLIAMSON is chairman of the De- 
partment of Government, Louisiana State 
University, and a national leader in the Facul- 
ty Christian Fellowship. He says he has 
“always voted for the Democratic ticket, but 
that is the result of personal convictions and 
not mere habit.’’ 


* * * 
THE happy people are those who are 
producing something; the bored people 
are those who are consuming much and 
producing nothing —DeEan W. R. INGE. 


FOR NIXON 


By TIM J. CAMPBELL 


I shall vote for Richard Nixon for 
President. He is the candidate of the 
Republican Party and was nominated by 
a practically unanimous vote at the Re- 
publican National Convention. That is 
unusual when the nominee is not already 
a President and it is a fact which highly 
recommends him. His long service in na- 
tional and international affairs had made 
a record from which the delegates could 
judge his qualifications. He had stood 
the test of actual performance. 

I regard him as more able and experi- 
enced for the conduct of international 
relations, more committed to our histori- 
cal free enterprise system, more deter- 
mined to restrain spending of public 
funds and less obligated to special in- 
terests such as business, labor or foreign 
politico-religious institutions. 

These are some of the reasons I am 
enthusiastic in his support. Perhaps I 
would be supporting him, even if he were 
not so superlative in some of his attri- 
butes, because he is a Republican. I have 
always been a Republican. I regard the 
Republican Party, not merely because of 
statements in its platform but because 
of its long history, as more in accord 
with our historical constitutional, eco- 
nomic and cultural traditions which have 
sustained and prompted the predominant 
features of our civilization. The constitu- 
ency of a political party has a body of 
philosophical principles manifested in 
customary attitudes and actions. These 
are deeper than mere platform promul- 
gations. 

There will be less probability of war, 
inflation, recessions, less tendency to so- 
cialism, if we have a Republican Presi- 
dent, judging from the recent history of 
the parties. There will be less likelihood 
of attempted cures by panaceas such as 
spending, government hand-outs or sub- 
sidies, and government ownership and 
control of industry, judging from the rec- 
ord of former Democrat administrations. 

The election of a Republican President 
and a Republican Congress will better 
assure efficient government, continued 
peace, prosperity, adequate national de- 
fense and sound basis for future develop- 
ment of business and industry, as well as 
better assured preservation of our tradi- 
tional type of civil government, economic 
system and way of life. I like it this way. 

Qualifications of the Republican can- 
didate for vice-president, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, reinforce all of the considerations 
set forth as to the Republican candidate 
for President. 





DR. CAMPBELL is an attorney of Newton, 
lowa, and a Republican. He was moderator 
of the United Presbyterian General Assembly 
of 1949. He is the author of ‘Central 
Themes of American Life.’’ 
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@ Ministers face a significant opportunity this fall 


Presidential Dilemma and Pastoral Concern 


T HAS BEEN a long time since an 
 ecilan presidential campaign has 
stirred as much attention as the one cur- 
rently in progress. This commendably 
high level of interest is due not only to 
the critical nature of the times and the 
added publicity given the political con- 
ventions through television coverage, but 
also to the fact that one of the candidates’ 
church affiliation’ is at issue. At least 
this is true in many circles and in many 
parts of the country. 

Not since Al Smith, the “Happy War- 
rior,” ran unsuccessfully against Herbert 
Hoover has this been the case. That it 
is the case this time, is indicated by a 
recent Gallup poll showing that fully 
18% of the people interviewed who are as 
yet undecided as to how to cast their vote 
are in their state of indecision because of 
the religious question. Party spokesmen 
differ as to whether religion really is an 
issue, perhaps depending in some cases 
on whether the particular party or spokes- 
man wants it to be an issue. 

In my part of the country religion is 
definitely an issue, as evidenced by the 
announced decision of 40 Baptist min- 
isters in my state to campaign actively 
against the election of a Roman Catholic 
to the highest office in the land. The sub- 
ject is being discussed on every street 
corner, and it seems that nearly every 
conversation gravitates more or less nat- 
urally around to it if the conversation 
continues beyond the usual amenities. 
Few Facts, Much Feeling 

There are few subjects upon which 
Bible Belt congregations are likely to 
be less informed but about which they 
can be more easily stirred up than the 
subject of Roman Catholic influence and 
aims in politics. It is not surprising, 
then, that prejudice and misinformation 
have raised their ugly heads in our midst. 
In one case a church printed the spurious 
Knights of Columbus “oath” in its bul- 
letin and nearly had a lawsuit on its 
hands when K of C officials got wind of 
it. The state denominational paper (Bap- 
tist) afterward felt it was important 
enough to warn the other churches in the 
state not to commit the same blunder. A 
half-page paid advertisement in one of 
the state’s usually reputable dailies bold- 
ly cited priestly atrocities in the past and 
called on readers to beware the danger 
of their repetition. Floods of “scurrilous 
anti-Catholic literature’ have been  re- 
ported in both North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. On the other side of the ledger 
a Wake Forest divinity professor in his 
final sermon of a summer pastorate “read 
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By ALBERT N. WELLS 


the riot act’ to his congregation, chal- 
lening them to examine themselves before 
they condemn either Senator Kennedy or 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is clear that ancient fears have been 
revived in the interests of a blind rejec- 
tion of the matter before it has been ade- 
quately thought through and people given 
the opportunity to arrive at an informed, 
reasoned decision. Indeed, so heated has 
been the emotional reaction to Senator 
Kennedy’s nomination that the state Dem- 
ocratic party organization has called for 
an all-out, “bang-up” effort in the cam- 
paign. The obvious fear is that the reli- 
gious issue might fan Republican fires 
and bring about the “disaster” of a Re- 
publican victory in North Carolina in 
November. The state, it will be remem- 
bered, went Republican in 1928, although 
the religious issue was not the only factor 
involved at that time. 


Pastor's Analysis 


These developments prompt me as a 
southern pastor to venture an analysis of 
the situation from my point-of-view as a 
pastor. A great responsibility has been 
thrust upon the Protestant pastor in this 
entire matter, and our people expect us 
to help them in clarifying their place in 
it. 

It goes without saying that I am not 
concerned in this article to endorse either 
slate of candidates. I am concerned, 
however, that our people think through 
“the religious issue,” both as it relates 
to the question of deciding how to vote 
in November and also as it bears on the 
longer range problem we must face. 


In a larger sense, it would seem that 
the very effectiveness and influence of 
American Protestantism as a force in 
public life and in the democratic proc- 
esses of freedom may be at stake in the 
way we handle the issue before us. It 
is not too much to say that the way we 
handle the issue of Senator Kennedy’s 
religion in the current campaign may be 
as great an issue as his religion itself. 
Appeals to prejudice injure everyone’s 
cause, not least that of the ones who make 
the appeals. The approach taken so far 
is certainly not one that will commend 
itself to intelligent, concerned people. It 
only plays into the hands of the very 
forces we wish to eliminate from the 
American political arena. 


On the other hand, we need not confuse 
tolerance with timidity. The fear of be- 
ing thought intolerant or bigoted should 
not keep us from discussing the issue 
openly and fairly. Christians ought not 


to have to agree on everything, because 
they ought to know how to disagree in 
love. The idea has gotten abroad that it 
is conspicuously chivalrous for ministers 
not to mention the religious issue at all, 
at least not publicly. In view of the emo- 
tional stir it is easy to see why. But con- 
cerned pastoral leadership demands that 
we recognize the responsibility laid upon 
us. There is a constructive course that 
ministers and responsible lay leaders can 
take in dealing with this complex matter, 
and it is my aim to urge that it be ear- 
nestly considered. 


Two Issues 


The complexity of the problem before 
us arises mainly from the fact that there 
are not one but two issues involved in 
the possible election of a Roman Catholic 
to the White House. The first is the pos- 
sibility of electing Senator Kennedy him- 
self to the presidency; the second is the 
overall strategy of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy regarding the American nation. 
Our first responsibility is to discern the 
two issues and to ascertain as clearly as 
possible their relation to each other. 


Some, unfortunately, make a facile 
identification of the two. They see Mr. 
Kennedy as, in effect, an agent of the 
hierarchy. They fear his domination by 
the Pope. They point to the statement in 
the Vatican newspaper last spring to the 
effect that Roman Catholicism is a force 
that “commits and guides the entire ex- 
istence of man” and that the individual 
Catholic must “inspire his private and 
public conduct in every sphere by the 
instruction of the hierarchy.” They see 
Mr. Kennedy as captive to papal policy 
and therefore inherently unable to per- 
form his duties as president of a free 
society. 


This identification of the two issues 
flies directly in the face of the facts of 
Mr. Kennedy’s own record and his public 
statements regarding his relationship to 
the church. It is true that the Roman 
Church claims absolute authority over 
its adherents. But the record is all too 
plain as to the difficulty of enforcing such 
extravagant demands and decrees. Sen- 
ator Kennedy gives every indication that 
he is aware of the fundamental ambiguity 
which is at the heart of his church’s pro- 
lific and often high-handed pronounce- 
ments. Indeed, he has taken steps to 
guard himself against hierarchical con- 
trol, as witness the public statement just 
following the papal deliverance mention- 
ed above. 


To my knowledge there is only one 
instance of the hierarchy intervening di- 
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rectly and that was in relation not to his 
public duty but to a private invitation. 
This is in regard to the much-publicized 
‘Four Chaplains’ Chapel’ incident. But 
even in this case there is need for clari- 
fication. Senator Kennedy had been in- 
vited to the chapel dedication as ‘a 
spokesman for the Roman Catholic faith,’ 
not in his capacity as a public official. 
Subsequent statements reveal that had he 
been expected to participate as a public 
official, he would have attended. He has 
reiterated the statement since that time 
that he would have no reluctance, as he 
has had none in the past, in accepting any 
invitations extended him as a public serv- 
ant, regardless of pressures—ecclesiastical 
or otherwise—that might be brought to 
bear upon him. In the chapel case, the 
hesitation he felt could have been experi- 
enced by a layman of any church asked to 
undertake the rather formidable task of 
being a ‘spokesman’ for his faith. In 
addition to this, officials of his church 
had not approved the so-called inter-faith 
chapel. For him to have represented his 
church there in any sense would have 
raised a basic question of propriety. 

Even more gratifying has been the 
forthrightness and candor with which 
Mr. Kennedy has spoken about his rela- 
tionship to the ruling power in his church. 
The sincerity of his acceptance speech 
was manifest and we seem justified in 
accepting at face value his promise that 
“consciously and unconsciously, my de- 
cisions will be my own.” 

Those who oppose his election on reli- 
gious grounds ask, “Can a member of 
a religious totalitarianism such as the 
Roman Church sincerely and conscien- 
tiously declare allegiance to the constitu- 
tion and government of the United 
States?” Some insist that he cannot, and 
indeed if the logic of Roman Catholicism 
were carried through rigidly, it would be 
extremely doubtful that he could. But, 
fortunately, situations in real life are 
seldom confined within such strictly logi- 
cal channels and the question reduces it- 
self in great measure to an academic 
issue. 

It is hard to answer Mr. Kennedy’s 
point that if he can support the Constitu- 
tion as a member of the armed forces and 
of the United States Senate, he can do 
so equally well as President. Certainly 
this much is true: in this politically-con- 
scious age the political checks and bal- 
ances which guard against the misuse of 
the office of President of the United 
States are just as formidable as the eccle- 
siastical checks and balances supposedly 
controlling a private member of the Ro- 
man Church. The power strategists of 
the hierarchy would hardly risk the pub- 
lic onus which would be involved in 
bringing ecclesiastical sanctions against 
so prominent a member of their religious 
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communion as the President of the United 
States. 

Senator Kennedy’s religion is, of 
course, a factor but it must be considered 
along with other factors which one con- 
siders as either qualifying or disqualify- 
ing him for the presidency. It is certainly 
unreasonable to expect that as President 
he would make all his decisions unaf- 
fected by his religious point-of-view. It 
would be impossible for us to expect this 
of anyone. Here again, however, we must 
make a distinction, this time between “re- 
ligious point of view” and “hierarchical 
control.” Mr. Kennedy's belief in God 
and a moral purpose in history are fac- 
tors which we hope would influence his 
actions profoundly. But these are not 
to be equated with the power strategy of 
the Roman Church. One can be a reli- 
gious man and still not fully endorse or 
submit to the denominational program of 
the institutional church to which he be- 
longs. 

Lincoln, our greatest President, never 
became a member of any institutional 
church. Yet a recent definitive study 
terms him “‘one of the greatest theologians 
of America.” Mr. Kennedy has declared 
himself on specific issues such as federal 
aid to education. His views on birth 
control are probably not in keeping with 
those of most Protestants. But the point 
is that these specifics must be carefully 
weighed along with all other factors and 
one’s decision made accordingly. 

In Liberal Tradition 

A careful study of Mr. Kennedy's 
views reveals that he is in the line of 
such liberal Democrats as Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt, and we have 
no reason to think that as President he 
would be otherwise. Here we see an 
instance of a phenomenon difficult for 
Protestants to understand, namely, how 
a church as innately conservative as the 
Roman Church can produce a man who 
thinks in the liberal terms that John 
Kennedy uses so well. Undoubtedly, this 
is due largely to the fact that he was not 
educated in the parochial schools, but 
through the public institutions of this 
land drank deeply of the waters of liberal 
American democracy. An honest apprai- 
sal of the facts leaves little room for the 
irrational fear that he would consciously 
further the hierarchy’s design for Amer- 
ica. If, on the other hand, it actually is 
the case that the election of a Catholic 
to the presidency would mean either the 
unconscious or the unwilling advancement 
of the hierarchy’s cause, then it can be 
argued that it would be to our definite 
advantage as a nation to find it out before 
the hierarchy’s power increases beyond 
its present point. 

Our first responsibility is, therefore, to 
discern the issues. It is a gross misrepre- 
tation to read into the possible election 
of Mr. Kennedy to the presidency an in- 
evitable advancement of the hierarchical 
cause. Undoubtedly, he would be sub- 





jected to hierarchical pressure from time 
to time, but presidents must be accustomed 
to pressure group from many quarters, 
His decisions could still be his own, 
Moreover, it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that all advice received from mem- 
bers of the hierarchy would be bad. We 
must not overlook that much larger area 
of thought and life in which the aims 
of Protestant and Catholic are substan- 
tially the same. Indeed, it is an open 
question whether the election of this par- 
ticular Roman Catholic to the presidency 
would aid the hierarchy’s cause at all. It 
could conceivably harm their cause by 
putting into office a liberal thinker and 
politician avowedly out of line with the 
policy of the hierarchy. Here we must 
be honest and candid. I am proud to 
have John Knox as my spiritual ancestor, 
but I am not of a mind to read this pres- 
ent moment in history through the panes 
of sixteenth-century Scotland. Nor do we 
need to be blind to conditions existing 
in so-called modern ‘‘Catholic countries” 
such as Spain and Portugal. The issues 
that confront us today are peculiar to 
our own times, and we must meet them 
with the fullest resources we can muster. 
Certainly we cannot surmount the stu- 
pendous obstacles before us in this rev- 
olutionary present with the albatross of 
blind, unreasoning prejudice around our 
necks. To do so is, as indicated above, to 
play into the hands of the very ones who 
would destroy freedom. 


R. C. Figures 


At the same time, we cannot blink the 
fact that the issue of hierarchical strategy 
regarding the American nation is very 
much with us. It should give every se- 
rious minded American cause for concern. 
The growth of the Roman Catholic 
Church in America is a well-known phe- 
nomenon, although in terms of numbers 
it is greatly exaggerated. The 38,000,000 
“members” include all baptized children, 
as well as adults who have defected to 
other churches and possibly even atheists 
who have left the church altogether. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
Roman hierarchy uses these figures to 
give an exaggerated impression of 
strength and thus to enhance its position 
in the eyes of the public. Paul Blanshard 
estimates that if Protestant denomina- 
tions counted their members in the same 
way, the Protestant community would 
number three times as many as the Cath- 
olic community. Even so, the Roman 
Catholic Church has grown from 18,000 
members at the time of the American 
Revolution to its present membership, 
and that is an impressive growth. 

Of much greater importance than the 
numerical size of the church is the growth 
of its power and influence. The adroit 
public relations of the church, the pains 
it takes to present a good front while 
covering up obvious shortcomings, the 
success of its campaign to give an impres- 
sion of monolithic strength, the influence 
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it exerts upon the motion picture industry 
and the means of mass communication, 
its successful maneuvering of all who 
would differ with its policies into a 
“bigots’ corner’—these may be familiar 
enough in many parts of the country. But 
they are relatively new in the South 
where Roman Catholicism has only re- 
cently made significant strides. Even here 
they testify to an overall strategy of power 
bent on making the United States into 
a “Catholic country.” 

Ralph McGill put his finger on it 
when he said that the distinguishing 
mark of the Roman Catholic Church is 
a sense of history. It is this sense of his- 
tory in the service of clerical aims which 
constitutes the chief fear of informed 
Protestants. We had a striking demon- 
stration of it in my area only recently. 
In each of two neighboring towns there 
is a lovely new Catholic church—small 
but attractive, fully adequate for the pres- 
ent and probably for the future. In my 
town, destined for a significant growth 
and influence through industry and high- 
er education, there are being erected both 
church and school—clearly for serving 
a longer range strategy. And this in spite 
of the relatively small Catholic commu- 
nity at present. There is, incidentally, a 
lesson here for us Protestants; too often 
we have been oblivious to the need for 
a sense of history in the service of the 
gospel. But the point is that the same 
overall strategy pervades the growth of 
Roman Catholic power in politics and 
the control of the public mind generally. 
The incidence of nuns teaching in public 
schools, the intolerant insistence that 
Catholic ethical principles must apply to 
all, the continuing pressure for public 
money to support parochial schools, and 
the recent announcement of the formation 
of a Catholic Action Party in Puerto Rico 
(called “Christian Action,” but obviously 
Catholic in inspiration) are evidences 
that bode no good for the Protestant 
Christian in America and, indeed, for 
American politics generally. 


Factor of “Clericalism”’ 

In a recent article in a news magazine 
John A. Mackay introduces a relatively 
new term to the American public. The 
term is “clericalism” which Mackay de- 
fines as “the pursuit of power, especially 
political power, by a religious group or 
hierarchy, carried on by secular methods 
and for purposes of social domination.” 
Like it or not, clericalism will henceforth 
be a factor of growing importance in 
American politics no matter who is elect- 
ed in November—and our children today 
and tomorrow must be educated to cope 
with it. This is why a shallow, emotional 
rejection of a Roman Catholic President 
simply does not begin to reach the prob- 
lem. It only aids the clerical cause by 
creating a negative reaction among think- 
ing people. 

It is my conviction that in this complex 
situation we must seize the opportunity 
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to shed light on this, the deeper issue, 
while being careful not to prejudice the 
minds of our people against the possible 
election of Senator Kennedy as President. 
This is admittedly no easy task, but it 
can be done. Now that people are asking, 
“Why should we be reluctant to elect a 
Catholic President ?’’ we have a supreme 
opportunity to help them become in- 
formed on the clerical issue. People or- 
dinarily shy away from discussion of 
other people’s religion, especially if they 
suspect a critical purpose. But our con- 
cern need not—indeed, it must not—be 
purely critical; it can be genuinely posi- 
tive. No doubt some will regard any 
mention of the subject as deliberately 
calculated to “stir up prejudice” or at 
least a veiled admonition “not to vote for 
Kennedy.” But this is a risk the pastor 
must take in the interest of dealing with 
a genuine pastoral problem. There has 
long been in many churches a conspiracy 
of silence on this subject springing from 
the purely gratuitous notion that toler- 
ance necessitates silence. Now that some 
minds are open to the problem, there is 
a clear imperative to deal with the matter 
in an objective, positive manner. 

Materials are available, but they must 
be selected carefully. The definitive vol- 
ume on the growth of hierarchical strate- 
gy in the United States is still Paul 
Blanshard’s American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. Happily, the publisher 
has recently issued an enlarged revision, 
bringing it up to date but still embodying 
the original materials. Mr. Blanshard’s 
frank but eminently fair presentation of 
the facts cannot help commending itself to 
the unbiased reader. In the revised edition 
of his book Mr. Blanshard describes an 
incident at Princeton in 1951. During 
the discussion period which took place 
after Blanshard had addressed the assem- 
bly, Albert Einstein rose and said, “I 
wish to express my gratitude to a man 
who is fighting the abuses of a powerful 
organization. We are grateful to him for 
his efforts.” 

I was present at the meeting and well 
remember the effect of Einstein’s words. 
Blanshard’s work in this book and in 
others succeeds well in revealing the 
abuses of what Philip Scharper, himself 
a Roman Catholic, calls “that enduringly 
mischievous combination—a coalition of 
prelates and politicians.”” He makes clear 
what we must make clear to our people, 
namely, that the “Catholic problem” is 
not the assimilation of the Catholic peo- 
ple but “what to do with the hierarchy 
of the Roman Church” (p.13). We should 
encourage our people to demonstrate good 
faith to their Catholic neighbors. Ties 
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are close in most American communities 
and we need to strengthen them even more. 
But when it comes to the matter of hier- 
archical strategy, it is imperative that 
our people be informed. Blanshard de- 
scribes the movement within the Roman 
Church in this country to modernize its 
practices and policies as still “very feeble 
and fearful.” Nevertheless, it is highly 
probable that more lasting good will be 
done by encouraging the liberal wing of 
American Catholicism in whatever ways 
we can than by emotionally rejecting the 
whole matter outright. 

Pastoral Policy 

The pastor will probably be wise not 
to speak on this subject from the pulpit, 
although advisable policy may be differ- 
ent in various parts of the country. It 
can be handled better in smaller group 
meetings and discussions. Some people 
will be prone to see in a sermon dealing 
with so controversial a subject only what 
they want to see. Regardless of the diffi- 
culties, however, the task is one we can- 
not shirk. 

Discussion of the matter of Catholic 
power rightly belongs in the context of 
a positive Protestantism. A good place 
to begin is the much disputed text in 
Matthew 16:13-20 which Roman Catho- 
lic theologians and apologists have so 
utterly appropriated to support their basic 
position. The passage has a thoroughly 
Protestant interpretation, even apart from 
its textual difficulties. We can do our 
people a great service by showing its true 
meaning. 

Discerning spokesmen state that in 
today’s pluralistic society we have entered 
the “post-Protestant” era. They insist 
that Protestantism has spent its ability 
to influence and mould the mind and des- 
tiny of the American people. Whatever 
the truth of this disturbing analysis, the 
times lay upon us the demand for a re- 
vitalized Protestant Christianity. On the 
part of ministers and theologians this 
means a continuing re-symbolization and 
presentation in word and action of the 
historic principles of the Protestant faith 
within the context of today’s ecumenical 
imperatives. On the part of laymen it 
means a fresh dedication to the tasks of 
the kingdom and a renewed involvement 
in the solution of the mountainous prob- 
lems confronting the human community. 

A great American party has nominated 
for President a young, vigorous candi- 
date, dedicated to the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy, who is also a Roman 
Catholic. The situation offers splendid 
opporiunity to exercise pastoral concern 

if it is done wiselv, tolerantly, firmly. 
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EDITORIAL 


Advances Noted 

Toward Equality, Baltimore’s Progress 
Report, has just been published by the 
Sidney Hollander Foundation. It is full 
of encouragement for those who want to 
see measurable gains in the complex area 
of race relations. What has occurred be- 
tween 1946 and 1958 is graphically set 
forth in this 92-page booklet, single copies 
of which are offered free on request by 
the Baltimore Urban League, 2404 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Baltimore 17 (additional 
copies 50¢). 














These quotations will let you take a 
peek at the opening pages: 


“The Negro in Baltimore at the close of 
World War II was confronted at nearly 
every turn by Jim Crow. .. . Today, after 
an interval far short of the full generation 
traditionally held for significant social 
change, the Negro’s position in Baltimore 
as a worker, fellow-citizen, home owner, 
community participant and political en- 
tity has undergone dramatic transforma- 
tion. . . . Few barriers have dropped of 
their own accord. Prodding, persuasion 
and special pleading have usually pre- 
ceded each erasure of a color line. Nearly 
always those in the position to make the 
change have been reluctant to break with 
tradition and thereby to invite problems, 
incur possible business losses or suffer 
impaired prestige. Yet the remarkable as- 
pect of desegregation in Baltimore is the 
tolerance that has accompanied the wide 
variety of changes. The community at 
large has proved far more ready to ac- 
cept changes than many persons in respon- 
sible positions ever supposed possible.” 


The book is filled with reports of all 
kinds of good ventures by many types of 
organizations and by thousands of indi- 
viduals. Just to pick one, the Council of 
Churches distributed thousands of mail- 
ing stickers for use on checks or bills to 
express to stores and public utilities the 
willingness of their patrons to be served 
by persons without regard to race, creed 
or color. The sticker reads: 

“As your customer, I welcome being 


served by any qualified person regardless 
of race, creed or color.” 
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Any No-Tassel Ministers? 


Something new in the manner of rank- 
ing ministers has been devised by our 
friends in the Church of Scotland. A 
symbol for the moderator of the General 
Assembly has been devised so that he 
may, “by such ensigns or emblem, be 
known and distinguished among the heads 
of other churches upon all occasions and 
in all assemblies.” 

It is explained that heretofore the 
moderator has had no such symbol and 
with the new design carefully developed 
by the Lord Lyon King-of-Arms in the 
Register of All Arms and Bearings in 
Scotland precedents will be set and op- 
portunities will be given for presbyteries 
and synods to adopt similar emblems for 
their moderators in appropriate grada- 
tions. 

This system of indicating ecclesiastical 
rank, reports indicate, is used widely on 
the Continent, but is only now making 
its way into the Church of Scotland ex- 
cept where it has been used in connection 
with Royal Chaplains and the Dean of 
the Thistle and Chapel Royal. Specifica- 
tions provide: 

“In the new symbol the rank of modera- 
tor of the General Assembly is indicated 
by strings of ten tassels, the traditional 


heraldic device on arms for the heads of 
churches. 

“The number of tassels denotes the rang 
of the bearer. In the moderator’s case ten 
was chosen to allow proper heraldic se- 
quence in the event of this symbol being 
extended. This would allow one tassel for 
an individual minister, three for modera- 
tors of presbyteries, and six for modera- 
tors of synods.” 


At least, this will provide an interest- 
ing diversionary approach to the status 
of ministers, similar to the judgment of 
status in the U.S.A. by an inventory of 
honorary or other degrees. 





SIXTY HAVE HALF 


Henry Smith Leiper recently 
voiced the following revealing com- 
parison. Assuming that the popu- 
lation of the world, in exact pro- 
portions, could be reduced to one 
town of 1,000 people, there would 
be 60 American residents. Yet these 
60 would receive half of the income 
of the entire community, with its 
other 940 citizens dividing the oth- 
er half. Some 330 in the town would 
be Christians, with fewer than 100 
of them Protestants; 670 would not 
be Christians. Half of the popula- 
tion would never have heard of 
Jesus Christ, while more than half 
would be hearing about Karl Marx. 
American families would be spend- 
ing at least $850 a year for military 
defense, but less than $4 a year to 
share their Christian faith with the 
other members of their community. 








For a Fair Campaign 

Charles P. Taft, son of the 27th presi- 
dent, long-time city councilman and for- 
mer mayor of Cincinnati, and Bruce L, 
Felknor, executive director of the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee and an 
active Presbyterian layman, are the au- 
thors of a significant addition to the Free- 
dom Pamphlet series, just published by 
the Anti-Defamation League.* Called 
Prejudice and Politics, the pamphlet re- 
views American politics and traces the 
role religion and race have played in 
American elections, especially during 
presidential campaigns. 

In addition to a significant historical 
review in the 55-page booklet, the appen- 
dix provides an instructive look at “The 
Elements of Smear” and a copy of the 
“Code of Fair Campaign Practices.” 





*Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 35¢ per copy. 


CAMPUS NEWS 











With an absolute requirement of Greek 
before admission to its student body, 
UNIon SEMINARY in Virginia has re- 
ported a slight decrease in admissions, 
with 61 juniors, for a total enrollment of 
256. Twenty denominations are repre- 
sented in the student body, all 16 synods 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., and 
52 of the 83 presbyteries. Benjamin L. 
Rose of the faculty is spending his sab- 
batical leave at Union Seminary, New 
York; Ernest T. Thompson will be on 
his sabbatical leave during the second 
semester. Dean Frank B. Lewis will be 
gone at the same time, studying at the 
University of Tuebingen in Germany. 
Paul E. Scherer, lately of Union Sem- 
inary of New York, is the visiting pro- 
fessor of homiletics this year. 

> = « 

Appointment to the faculty of UN1on 
SEMINARY, New York, include: Earl F. 
Berg, formerly of Queens College, N. C., 
associate professor of sacred music; Rob- 
ert L. Horn of Haverford College, as- 
sistant professor of philosophy of reli- 
gion; Clyde H. Reid, Boston University, 
assistant director of field work. Lecturers 
include: William C. Schram in practical 
theology and Bernard Olson, research as- 
sociate in religious education. 

* * * 

The Fund for Theological Education 
has established a new fellowship program 
called the Protestant Fellowship Pro- 
gram. It will provide financial aid for 
a small number of outstanding Negro 
seminary and college students preparing 
for the ministry. C. Shelby Rooks of the 
Lincoln Memorial Congregational Tem- 
ple, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed associate director of the Fund for 
Theological Education, with primary re- 
sponsibility for this new program. 
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Second in a series: 


Books of Childhood 


BOOKS THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Incline your ear, and hear the words 
of the wise ... for it will be pleasant if 
you keep them within you.”—Proverbs 
22:17, 18. 


EFORE LAUNCHING on any book 

chats, let me make one or two points 
clear. One is that these remarks are not 
meant to be advertising, partly because 
a large proportion of the books are out 
of print long since, no doubt, and also 
because I have no intention of recom- 
mending these books. You see, I do not 
know who you are, and if I did, I might 
know at once that some particular book 
would not be your dish. 

The other point sounds conceited, but 
is not so intended: namely that the book 
which has influenced me is the Bible. 
Those who know me might be surprised 
to hear this. But so much would have 
to be said to indicate even a part of what 
I owe to that one true Book of Light, 
that it would turn into another book. 
What I am trying to remember is what 
books, aside from the Bible (which was 
my first book as it may be my last), 
have in some memorable way touched my 
life and thought. 


IRST OF ALL were the books of 

childhood. As I look back on it, it 
seems to me that of all the books I read, 
or heard read, I might pick out four. 
Two of these should be mentioned to- 
gether, because they complemented each 
other and have given my mind a two- 
sidedness (or was the split already 
there?) which may not have helped me, 
but I must say I have enjoyed. One was 
a book called Gods and Heroes, given me 
by an uncle on my sixth birthday. (Bless- 
ings on all literary relatives!) The other 
was called The Fairyland of Science, 
presented by a great-aunt. The first was 
a child’s book of Greek and Roman 
mythology, the second a presentation for 
children of some major aspects of science, 
as known in those days. There were no 
facts in the first book, the second was 
nothing but facts. I read both again in 
my adult years, to make sure. And yet 
both books were full of truth. The re- 
teller of the ancient stories, one Francil- 
lon, was evidently a Christian, but that 
did not keep him from loving these great 
myths. Whether the author of the science 
book was a Christian I did not know; 
but if he was, he has no animosity toward 
such figures as Huxley and Tyndal whom 
there I met for the first time; and if he 
was not a Christian, there was not a 
line in the book that suggested that 
science had killed religion. 


NE RESULT of reading these books 
was that I became, and remained, 
sympathetic both to the poetic mind and 
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to the scientific mind. Never a poet and 
never a scientist, I have been everlast- 
ingly grateful that my mind was so open- 
ed at an early age that both fantasy and 
fact could be appreciated and enjoyed 
for what they were. In childhood I do 
not remember anyone ever suggesting that 
evolution, or a belief in it, could be in- 
compatible with being a Christian. Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species was in our library 
(not yet read by me!) but not as a 
banned book. When I went to college I 
had no struggles with the science-religion 
problem. Furthermore, when I was still 
older and began to study the Bible all 
over again, and discovered that theolo- 
gians and others were using such words 
as “myth” about some of the Old Testa- 
ment stories, I was not offended as many 
have been. It had already dawned on me 
as a child—though the application in 
Christian thought was beyond me—that 
a sheer myth may be not only glowing 
with truth; it can be the only way some 
truth can be told. I don’t mean that in 
my ten-year-old mind I formulated the 
matter in this way; but I saw it and 
knew it in my bones. 

Likewise with science; a fact is a fact 
is a fact, as Gertrude Stein would say. 
It is neither good nor bad, though it may 
be welcome or unwelcome. Whatever 
meanings we find in life have to be 
meanings of the facts of life; otherwise 
they are false meanings. But facts by 
themselves are not meanings and they 
do not create meaning. Yet they can be 
respected, even cherished. For all the- 
ories about life, including the great ones 
we live by, if they disregard facts, are no 
better than shells. 

The opposite of poetry, it has been 
said, is not prose; it is science. But poet- 
ry and science are not opposing systems 
of truth. They are quite different lan- 
guages which truth uses. But truth puts 
two kinds of questions. One is: What is? 
(including, to be sure, What was? What 
can be? How did what is come from 
what was, and how do we get from is to 
what can be?—and such questions.) The 
other is: What does what is, mean? Yet 


it is a little too easy after all to say that 
science tells us what is, and poetry or 
myth tells us what it means. For a myth 
can tell us what is, at a level where 
science has nothing to say. 


O IT WAS GOOD that very early 

I learned to understand these two 
kinds of language, spoken by poet and 
scientist. They never seemed to be deny- 
ing each other. And neither the myths 
nor the science led me away from the 
Bible. Science, indeed, expanded the 
Bible. Where the Bible story of Creation 
says simply that God created the heavens 
and the earth, science can tell me what 
the heavens and the earth are like; and 
by so doing not only sets me in a world 
of perpetual wonder, but greatly enlarges 
my understanding of God. As for myth, 
the last page of that book of gods and 
heroes has these words: 


“—-when they were long forgotten, or 
thought of only as poets’ fables, there 
came a loud cry which made the whole 
world sigh and tremble: PAN Is pDEAD! 
men heard all Nature cry; and they knew 
it to mean that the last of the gods was 
no more; that a new time had come for 
the world. And that same night a star 
rose into sight over Bethlehem, and stood 
over the manger where a young Child lay. 
.. . And yet, gone and lost though the 
gods be, you will be very blind indeed if 
you never catch a glimpse of a Dryad in 
the woods or of an Oread on the hill. ... 
These stories are not nonsense, no, not 
one of them.” 





MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 





United Presbyterian, USA—Herman L. Tur- 

_ 2461 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Atlanta 5, 
a. 

Oct. 1-15, Europe. 

Oct. 17-20, General Council, New York. 

Oct. 20, Newark, N. J., Second church. 

Oct. 23, Boston, Mass., a.m., preaching; 
p.m., Harvard: Congregational-Presby- 
terian Fellowship. 

Oct. 24, Yale ‘Divinity School (Presbyte- 
rian students). 

Oct. 25, Council on Theological Education, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Nondenom- 
{national. Fully accredited. High standards. Small classes. 
Excellent instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work ; specific vocational training. 
* Basie Liberal Arts + Voice + Plano 
¢ Organ + Terminal Business Education 
Established 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily 
accessible. Scholarships. Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. 
Catalog. Indicate grades in school. 
John P. Montgomery, President. 
Mitehell College, Statesville, North Carolina 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Radio) 


Commentator 


Oct.-Dec. 1960 
DR. ROBERT F. JONES 
Fort Worth, Texas 
For full information and 
radio station list, write 
TRAV 


341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 








Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

















Religion Issue 





IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN 


Later developments following the 
Washington, D. C., declaration by a 
group of Protestants questioning the 
candidacy of a Roman Catholic for the 
Presidency of the United States (Ourt- 
LOOK, Sept. 19) included the following 
varied and sometimes contradictory ac- 
tions: 

The Norman Vincent Peale syndicated 
column was cancelled in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Dr. Peale severed all connec- 
tions with the Citizens for Religious 
Freedom organization which sponsored 
the Washington meeting and offered to 
resign as pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
church in New York. The Peale state- 
ment was issued by the Hall Syndicate 
which distributes his column to news- 
papers. 

Criticized by John C. Bennett and 
Reinhold Niebuhr for helping to “loosen 
the floodgates of bigotry,” Dr. Peale said 
“unwarranted implications” were drawn 
from his association with the group al- 
though he had presided at one session 
of the meeting. He declared, “The people 
have the right to elect a Catholic, a Jew, 
a Protestant or even someone of no re- 
ligious affiliation as President, and he 
has the right to serve.” 

Daniel A. Poling announced for him- 
self and Dr. Peale, “Neither Dr. Peale 
nor I repudiate the Washington resolu- 
tions.” 


Apology 

The Washington group apologized 
through its executive secretary, Donald H. 
Gill, to Governor Michael V. DiSalle of 
Ohio for a reference to him in connection 
with a legal decision authorizing garbed 
nuns to teach in Ohio public schools. The 
governor demanded an apology after he 
pointed out that he had nothing to do 
with the legal ruling in question, which 
had been made by a predecessor to the 
present attorney general and under a 
former governor. 

Dr. Peale was welcomed by more than 
4,000 at two identical morning services 
on the following Sunday, with the con- 
gregation rising as he entered the pulpit. 
He prefaced his sermon with a statement 
that he “never intended to bring disrepute 
to their dear old church.” 

He had earlier spoken of his associa- 
tion with the Washington meeting, “I was 
not duped—I was just stupid.” 

In an editorial in Christianity and 
Crisis, John C. Bennett asked, “What 
kind of a country do these Protestants 
(in the Washington meeting) want? A 
country in which 40,000,000 citizens feel 
that they are outsiders ?” 

The Christian Century called the 
Washington statement “a disservice to 
American Protestantism,” declaring that 
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the group had committed an act of “po- 
litical irresponsibility.” 

Following Senator Kennedy’s presenta- 
tion of his views to a group of Houston 
ministers, where he said he would resign 
as President if fulfillment of his duties 
required him to violate his conscience or 
the national interest, Daniel A. Poling 
said Senator Kennedy has “lifted him- 
self above the religious issue,” calling 
the Houston declaration “ta magnificent 
statement, utterly forthright and coura- 
geous.” He said religion is not the only 
issue in the campaign and it should not 
be decided on the basis of religion. 


“Bogus Oath” 

A 45-year-old report by a body of Free 
Masons in California who were priv- 
ileged in 1915 to examine the oaths and 
rituals of the Knights of Columbus in 
order to lay at rest in that day circula- 
tion of the “bogus oath,” now being cir- 
culated, has been placed in the Congres- 
sional Record. In Pittsburgh, Pa., an 
injunction was issued restraining a Naz- 
arene minister from printing or circulat- 
ing the “bogus oath.” 

Six out of 10 Minnesotans (61%) re- 
ported in the Minneapolis Tribune’s 
Minnesota Poll that religion will affect 
the voting for President this vear. 

Vice Presidential candidate Henry 
Cabot Lodge called the religious issue “‘a 
most improper thing to raise.” 

The unofficial Episcopal weekly, The 
Living Church, criticized Protestant 
churchmen for continuing to question 
Senator Kennedy after he has stated his 
commitment to the separation of church 
and state. 

Charges that American Roman Catho- 
lics are opposed to separation of church 
and state were denied by America, na- 
tional Catholic weekly. 


WO ee Fw te be 


Have You Registered? 


—Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor. 





The Permian Basin Baptist Associa- 
tion in West Texas said Senator Kennedy 
is “either denying the teaching of his 
church or seeking to delude the American 
people.” 

The N. C. Association of Free Wil] 
Baptist churches took an action opposing 
Senator Kennedy. 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop James A. 
Pike of California declared that a Ro- 
man Catholic President “is not compelled 
by doctrinal or ethical claims to follow 
Vatican foreign policy,” and that it is 
“bigotry” to declare “in a blanket way 
that a Roman Catholic is not eligible.” 


Nov. 8 Voting Urged 
As Moral Obligation 


NEW YorkK (RNS)—Leaders of the na- 
tion’s four major religious bodies have 
appealed to American citizens to vote 
on Election Day, November 8, as a moral 
obligation. 

Statements by Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches; Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York; Rabbi Max D. Davidson, president 
of the Synagogue Council of America; 
and Archbishop Iakovos, head of the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America, were released here 
simultaneously by the American Heritage 
Foundation and Religion in American 
Life. 

The two organizations, co-sponsors of 
American Heritage Sabbath on Novem- 
ber 4 and American Heritage Sunday on 
November 6, are backing a get-out-the- 
vote drive in churches and synagogues 
throughout the country. 

In his statement, Dr. Dahlberg de- 
clared that “the free and secret ballot is 
the very earth in which our freedoms 
flourish and grow.” It is one of our 
treasured rights,” he said. “To vote 
means to keep this right alive, for our- 
selves and our children. To vote respon- 
sibly and carefully means to safeguard 
America against any threat to our cher- 
ished freedoms.” 


Prayers for Khrushchev 

GREEN LAKE, WIs. (RNS)—Dr. Dahl- 
berg proposed here that Americans pray 
for Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
during his visit to New York to address 
the United Nations. 

“With whatever treacherous motives” 
the Communist leader might have had in 
coming to this country, Dr. Dahlberg 
said, “there should be an outgoing of 
prayer for him as a soul for whom Christ 
died on the cross on Calvary.” 

He stressed that the world must take 
seriously the admonition received from 
Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the Mount 
to “love our enemies, bless those who 
curse us, do good to them that hate us, 
and pray for those who despitefully use 
us,” adding that “only then peace will 
come. 
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28-DAY BOOK SALE 


Just in Time for Christmas 


We’re over-stocked and it’s just 28 days until the end of our fiscal year. So before we take inventory 
here is your opportunity. Buy at drastic reductions in price. Many gifts ideal for Christmas, birthdays, 
anniversaries are included. Also: for class and group awards or for your own home or church library. 


All books are for adults unless otherwise indicated. 


AT $1 EACH 


(or 6 for $5; 12 for $10) 


73. CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS.* W. Norman Pittenger. 
(Morehouse-Gorham; 159 pp.) Can Prayer Be Answered?, What 
Happens After Death?, etc.; another section on worship; third: “Our 
Faith and Our Living.” Published at $2.50. Only__ $1. 
64. WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY?* Walter Lowrie. (Pantheon 
Press; 192 pp.) Lowrie of Princeton is concerned about the original 
message of the Gospel; here, with the promise of eternal life. 
Published at $2.50. Only . ; $1. 
65. RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST.* Cue Th. Fechner; edited 
and translated by Walter Lowrie. (Pantheon Press, 281 pp.) Lowrie 
says: “People who dislike Kierkegaard will probably like Fechner. 
I am not ashamed to confess that, in different ways I like them 
both.” Fechner was deeply influenced by Wm. James. Psychology is 
forever indebted to him. Published at $3.50. Only $1. 
66. OF MEN AND ANGELS.* Wesley Shrader. (Rinehard & Co.; 
184 pp.) A forthright Baptist preacher and writer tells of pastoral 


counseling experiences. Published at $2.95. Only $1. 
29. TRADITION, FREEDOM, AND THE SPIRIT.* Daniel 
Jenkins. (Westminster; 195 pp.) Published at $3. Only_____ $1. 


68. LIVING JOYOUSLY.* Kirby Page. (Rinehart & Co.; 380 pp.) 
This is an anthology of devotional readings for every day in the 
year, based on the theme that man is really happy only when he is 
in true relations to God and man. Excellent gift. Some buy them by 
the dozen. Published at $1.75. Only- $1. 
69. PREACHING THE WORD WITH AU THORITY. * + Frederick 
W. Schroeder. (Westminster Press; 128 pp.) For preachers, teach- 
ers and students of preaching. Published at $2.50. Only _- $1. 
89. THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY.* Ronald E. 
Osborn. (Harper; 241 pp.) Ernest Trice Thompson says of it 
“Remarkably Comprehensive.” Published at $3.75. Only —  * 
95. THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS AMERICA.* Gerald Kennedy. 
(Harper; 175 pp.) The author deals with great delusions of free- 
dom, Christian vocation, and the demand for clear-headed, dedi- 


cated action. Published at $3. Only__- a 7 
98. RELIGIOUS RADIO.* What to Do and How. Parker, Inman 
& Snyder. (Harper; 281 pp.) Published at $3.50. Only — 7 


90. MY LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER.* J. I 
Randolph Ray. (Simon & Schuster; 366 pp.) The complete story of 
one of the world’s most famous churches. Lovely gift. Published 


“. Cae... $1. 
91. 150 GREAT HYMNS IN THE ENGL ISH LANGUAGE.* 
Henry U. Sims, Ed. (Dietz; 194 pp.) Published at $3. Only $1. 


92. TRANSFORMATION OF THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD 
VIEW.* Karl Heim. (Harper; 262 pp.) Published at $3.50. Only $1. 
93. DAY IS DAWNING.* The Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius. F. 
D. Wentzel, ed. (Christian Education Press; 222 pp. Published 
at $3.50. Only : Sees : $1. 





FREE! 


If your order totals 
$10 or more 


Malone Wheless’ book is one of those 
rare books... so fascinating ...so 
full of wit and subtle humor... so 
attention-compelling that one finds 
it difficult to lay down. Nota reli- 
gious book but one preacher said, “I 
find the book a powerful sermon.” 

You will be inspired; you will laugh; you will like the book. 
List price $2.50; FREE if your order totals $10 or more. 
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*Recommended gift items. 


24. THE FAMILY SCRAPBOOK.* G. Ernest Osborne. (Associa- 
tion; 457 pp.) Deals with helping children to grow, discipline, “Dad 
and the Family,” “Living and Working Together,’ ‘“Family- 
Centered Activities,’ “Home Crafts’ and on and on. Published 
at $3.95. Only Sassen = $1. 


AT 75¢ EACH 


(or 10 for $6) 


23. WHAT IS GOD LIKE?* By Robbie Trent. (Harper’s, $2.00, 
63 pp.) Illustrations by Josephine Haskell. This noted author of 
13 books dealing with children and religion helps answer a child’s 
questions about nature, men and their world. 

88. SHE DID TAKE IT WITH HER.* Dudley Zuver. (Harper; 
186 pp.) Published at $2.75. Only 75¢ 
96. THE DIMENSION OF DEPTH. Edwin M. Poteat. (Harper; 
114 pp.) A book of able sermons of highly devotional quality by 
a great Baptist preacher. Published at $2. Only _-15¢ 


AT 66c EACH 


(or any 4 for $2) 


74. THIS TROUBLED CENTURY. Selected Addressed of Henry 
Louis Smith. (Chapel Hill (N.C.) Press; 203 pp.) One-time presi- 
dent of Davidson College and of Washington and Lee University, 
the late Dr. Smith was a challenging and stimulating person. Here 
he is at his best. Published at $3. Only__ 66¢ 
75. PREACH THE WORD OF GOD.* Frodeviek M. Morris. 
(Morehouse- Gorham Co., 157 pp.) Among 10 chapter headings: 
“We Preach Not Ourselv es” and “Know What You Have to Say.” 
Published at $2.50. Only wae 66¢ 
76. THE HOPE OF GLORY.* John § Sev ille Higgins. (Morehouse- 
Gorham; 146 pp.) Clarifying study from the Book of Common 
Prayer; ‘helpful chapters on “The Means of Grace,” “The Hope 
That Is Set Before Us”—11 altogether. Published at $2.50. Only 66¢ 
77. THE EXCELLENCE OF THE WORD.* William H. Nes. 
(Morehouse-Gorham) ; 158 pp.) Chapters include “The Preacher 
and the Bible” and “Preaching in a Time of Anxiety.’ Published 
at $2.50. Only » 66¢ 
81. THE SEVEN CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. Hugh Ross William- 
son. (SCM Press; 120 pp.) Faith, Hope, Love, Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude and their place in a “post Christian’ state. 
Highly rewarding study. Only us __.. 66¢ 


AT 50c EACH 


67. THE INWARD CROSS.* Charles D. Kean. (Westminster; 
61 pp.) With a helpful devotional emphasis, this is a series of 
meditations on the cross and the “seven last words.” Here you con- 
front the Savior of the world. Only =: 
80. THE SCHOOL OF MANHOOD. Bocuie Wilson. (SCM 
Press; 124 pp.) The author deals with personal religion and the 
building up of Christian character through the disciplines of faith 
and life. Stimulating and helpful. Only : 50¢ 
82. OUR TRESPASSES. M. Jarrett-Kerr. (SCM Press; 120 pp.) 
A study in Christian penitence, designed to help ordinary, intelligent 
people to find out what a “sense of sin” really means and what 
should be done about it. Only : __50¢ 
83. THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCHES. K. L. Carrick 
Smith. (SCM Press; 158 pp.) A book on Christian unity widely 
used throughout England as a basis for study-discussion groups. 
Only 50¢ 





Order with coupon on next page 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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FINE BOOKS! 





OVERSTOCKED! 


Save while they last. Each title priced at a fraction of original price. You can’t go wrong—because every 


title is backed by Outlook’s famous guarantee of Satisfaction or your money back. 


AT 10c EACH 


(With $2 Minimum Order) 


2. GOD AND THE NATIONS. Paul Poling, editor; (Doubleday, 
paper; 128 pp.) Harry R. Rudin, Vera Michels Dean, Walter W. 
Van Kirk, Jas. P. Warburg, and Pitirim A. Sorokin. Published at $1. 
Now only 10¢ 
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TRUST IN GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 16, 1960 
Psalms 91, 121. Printed Text, Psalm 121 


I. 


We study this week another of the 
Psalms known and loved by all who read 
the Scriptures. It is a Psalm of trust in 
God, one which has inspired and 
strengthened generations of believers. In 
form it is an antiphonal Psalm, intended 
to be recited or sung responsively, one 
speaking, another replying. In the judg- 
ment of some modern scholars it would 
be better translated somewhat as follows: 


1st SPEAKER 
I will lift up my eyes to the hills. 
From whence does my help come? 
2ND SPEAKER 


Your help comes from the Lord 
who made heaven and earth. 


1st SPEAKER 


May he not let my foot slip, 
May he who keeps me not become 
drowsy. 


2ND SPEAKER 


Behold he who keeps Israel 
will neither slumber nor sleep. ... 


In any case there are two speakers, one 
speaking in the first person, and the other 
in the third. Who are the two speakers 
intended to represent? To this question 
there is no certain answer, but there have 
been numerous suggestions. It may be 
that the dialogue is intended to take place 
within the individual, a prayer, so to 
speak, and its answer; or it may be the 
idea of a suppliant who seeks assurance 
and a priest who responds; or the thought 
of a man and his friend, or of a pilgrim 
and his guide. And what is the picture 
that the writer has in mind, the circum- 
stances which bring forth the dialogue? 
Here too there is no certainty. Perhaps 
as some have thought it is the Psalm of 
an exile, looking toward the hills of 
Palestine, his native land, as the source 
from whence all his help may come. An- 
other hears in the Psalm the voices of 
pilgrims encouraging one another with 
words of faith and hope as they jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem, recognizing God as 
the guardian of the nation, and of each 
individual Israelite, in all the vicissitudes 
of life. William R. Taylor in the Inter- 
preter’s Bible writes: 


“In the long journey to Jerusalem pil- 
grims had to encamp in the desert or arid 
regions through which their march lay. 
At night sentries were set on the top of 
neighboring hills in order to guard the 
encampment against sudden attack by 
robber bands who, knowing only too well 
the seasons of the pilgrimages, hoped to 
enrich themselves by raiding the pilgrim 
camps. In our Psalm we have some of the 
reflections of one of the pilgrims who, 
before entering his tent for the night, 
looks toward the hill and sees beside the 
sentry another guardian, the Lord, who 
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neither slumbers nor sleeps; and who, 
more than a human sentry, can guard the 
people in his care from diseases that may 
afflict them in their travels, like the 
strokes of the sun or the moon.” 


From some such actual experience Dr. 
Taylor thinks the Psalm had its origin. 
But whatever experience it was that gave 
the poet his inspiration, and whatever the 
setting envisioned, the Psalm speaks to 
all men universally. 


All men, however strong and self- 
reliant, at times need help, and all men 
at times have wondered where they will 
find the help which they must have if 
they are to go on. 

In some such mood the Psalmist wrote, 
“T lift up my eyes to the hills.” Why to 
the hills? It may be that he had the hills 
around about Jerusalem in his mind. But 
the hills are not particularized, and it 
seems that he has a more universal ex- 
perience in his mind. Anyone who has 
lived in a mountainous area, and Pales- 
tine was such a country, knows that it 
lifts one out of himself, and brings calm- 
ness and strength and a due sense of pro- 
portion, to look up to the mountains. 

“Quiet, unchanging, immovable, the 
hills suggest the enduring character of 
God,” says Charles M. Donaldson. “How 
they invite us! When we are wearied 
with the heat of the day, they say, ‘Rest 
in my shadow and find new strength for 
the day.’ When we are bored with the 
flatness and commonplace drudgery of 
life, the hills challenge us to climb to 
where a far view may be obtained. When 
sorrow or trials come, refuge may be 
found in the quiet strength of the hills. 
And when life loses direction and pur- 
pose, then inspiration and guidance may 
be had by looking to the hills of God.” 
(Harold Garnet Black: The Upward 
Look. Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 


A modern poet has expressed it thus: 


The hills, the sunlit hills, how firm they 
stand, 
With towering heads uplifted to the 
sky; 
Their silence speaks as with a thousand 
tongues, 
And holds a balm for every fitful cry. 
With feet deep planted in the soil of 


earth, 
They yet to earth alone do not con- 

form, 
But with uplifted heads and broader 

view, 
Their voiceless call they sound 


through sun and storm. 


O hills of God, O everlasting hills, 
Teach me the secret of your wondrous 
calm, 


That I may spread the tidings all abroad 
And bring to eager hearts your heal- 


ing balm. 
And when, joy-wearied with my work 
of love, 
I feel a longing for God’s rest, at 
length, 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” 
The hills of God, and from them shall 
come strength. 
—Fannie Herron Wingate in 
Poems of Life. 


But from whence does our help come? 
The Psalmist found it, and so must we, 
if it is to be the help we need, not from 
the hills, but from the God, the God to 
whom the hills carry our thought, the 
God who made the hills and all else be- 
sides, “from the Lord who made heaven 
and earth,” from the God therefore who 
has all power at his disposal, from the 
God before whom all human trials are as 
dust in the balances, and all human an- 
tagonists lose their terrors. Frank H. Bal- 
lard writes: 

“When men consider reverently sun and 
stars, snow-clad peaks and mighty oceans, 
they pass easily to thoughts of omnipo- 
tence which stretch beyond the limits of 
human minds. And in days like these, 
when the eye is fixed more often upon 
engines that man has made, and upon the 
atomic energy that science has released, 
we need to be reminded of the source of 
all power. We need to be reminded that 
at the heart of the universe is the power 
of will. ‘In the last analysis the stored-up 
energies of the world are the energies of 
personality. It is the will of God. It is 
the will of God that drives the stars, it 
is the will of God that saves the physical 
world from wreckage, it is the will of God 
that keeps the smallest child.’” (Inter- 
preter’s Bible) 

This God who made the heavens and 
the earth takes thought for every individ- 
ual man. He is the Lord who made heav- 
en and earth, but he is a God who is 
for me. “My help,” says the Psalmist, 
“comes from the Lord who made heaven 
and earth.” And assurance comes from 
another who can speak from a wider 
perspective, from the accumulated experi- 
ence of God’s long dealings with man: 
“He will not let your foot be moved.” 
In a mountainous land such as Palestine, 
where paths are none too safe, it becomes 
vitally important at times that-one’s foot 
shall not slip. As one makes his ways 
amid the trials and temptations of this 
life it becomes even more important that 
our feet are firmly planted, for a single 
false step may bring disaster. 


IV. 


If the Psalm is written from the stand- 
point of a pilgrim, whose safety depends 
in part on the watchfulness of a sentry, 
tempted at times to doze, the second 
clause of verse two takes on new meaning. 
He who keeps us will not slumber. But 
this is only one aspect of a larger truth, 
a larger truth which in turn brings great- 
er comfort to each of us as individuals— 
the truth that the people of God are al- 
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ways safe, that their great Protector never 
slumbers, and that he, as one of God's 
people, may close his eyes in absolute 
confidence that the Lord remains ever 
watchful. This thought that God who 
preserves his people as a whole also pro- 
tects each of us as individuals is expand- 
ed with growing assurance in the verses 
that follow. The four-time-repeated 
“Lord” is especially to be noted: “The 
Lord is your keeper, The Lord is your 
shade. . . . The Lord will keep you from 
all evil. . The Lord will keep your 
going out and your coming in.” 

In semi-tropic lands where protection 
from the sun is an absolute necessity, the 
figure that the Lord is our shade takes 
on new meaning. It suggests that God 
protects us not only from danger, but 
from lassitude, from enervation. “The 
Lord is your shade,” says the Psalmist, 
“on your right hand’—that is, always 
present with you, or, as a Jewish Arab 
has rendered it, ““Nigher than thy shad- 
ow at, or from thy right hand.’ Because 
the Lord is our ever-present shade, “The 
sun shall not smite you by day, nor the 
moon by night.”” Sunstroke was common 
and dangerous in the East; belief in 
moonstroke was widely spread. Lunancy, 
for example, as the English word sug- 
gests, was thought to be related to the 
moon. Perhaps then the Psalmist means 
to suggest that God watches over us day 
and night, or that he protects us from 
both physical and mental dangers, those 
that strike us without and those that come 
from within. 
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The Lord will keep us, the Psalmist 
continues, not from some evils, but from 
all evil. This, wrote Albert Barnes many 
vears ago, 

... iS an advance of the thought. The 
Psalmist had in the previous verse speci- 
fied some particular evils from which he 
says God would keep those who put their 
trust in him. He now makes the remark 
general, and says that God would not only 
preserve from these particular evils, but 
would keep those who trusted in him from 
all evil—he would be their protector in 
all the perils of life.” 

He will preserve our most precious 
possession—life itself. What the Psalm- 
ist meant by this expression we cannot 
say. But for us who find in Christ eter- 
nal life there could be no more comfort- 
ing promise. The Lord will keep us 
from all evil—and in the end from the 
final enemy, death. 

“The Lord will keep your going out 
and your coming in’—your going out 
into the world, your returning home again 

—in all your interests, undertakings and 
occupations—the young girl going off to 
school—the young man leaving for armed 
service in posts of danger—the business 
man facing bitter competition. The home 
to which most of us return at the end of 
the day ought to be and often is a refuge 
from the storms of life, but for some and 
for all of us at times its means loneliness, 
sickness, fretting children, the dull monot- 
onous round. For some, our coming in 
is not to a home, but to an institution in 
which we may be confined for days, 
months, even years— indeed, to the end 
of our days. Whatever the phrase means 
to us, the promise is sure: “The Lord 
will keep your going out and your coming 
in from this time forth and for ever- 
more.” From all evil—in all our activi- 
ties or inactivity—for all time—in this 
life and for ever more. 


Ve 

Such is the Psalmist’s assurance—and 
promise. But does God really keep us. 
Some who are sorely tried may be puz- 
zled, for it has not been so with them. 
But there are others, including myriads 
through the ages, and many who have 
been the greatest sufferers of all, who 
know and will confirm the Psalmist’s 
words from their own experience. 

One whose life and death has become 
a beacon to many in our own day is 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, brilliant young min- 
ister who returned voluntarily to Hitler’s 
Germany in full realization of the danger 
that it held—who was finally seized by 
the Gestapo, and after long imprisonment 
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shortly before the war’s end suffered a 
martyr’s death. With the end in sight he 
outlined his Stations on the Way of Free- 
dom, that freedom which he had found 
in a life of action and of sufferers, and 
now was about to find in its fulness. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 

If you set out to seek freedom, you must 
learn before all things 

Mastery over sense and soul, lest your 
wayward desirings, 

Lest your undisciplined members lead you 
now this way, now that way. 

Chaste be your mind and your body, and 
subject to you and obedient, 

Serving solely 40 seek their appointed goal 
and objective. 

None learns the secret of freedom save 
only by way of control. 


ACTION 

Do and dare what is right, not swayed by 
the whim of the moment. 

Bravely take hold of the real, not dallying 
now with what might be. 

Not in the flight of ideas but only in ac- 
tion is freedom. 

Make up your mind and come out into the 
tempest of living. 

God’s command is enough, and your faith 
in him to sustain you. 

Then at last freedom will welcome your 
spirit amid great rejoicing. 

SUFFERING 

See what a transformation! These hands 
so active and powerful 

Now are tied, and alone and fainting, you 
see where your work ends. 

Yet you are confident still, and gladly 
commit what is rightful 

Into a stronger hand, and say that you 
are contented, 

You were free for a moment of bliss, then 
you yielded your freedom 

Into the hand of God; that he might per- 
fect it in glory. 


DEATH 

Come now, highest of feasts on way to 
freedom eternal, 

Death, strike off the fetters, break down 
the walls that oppress us, our bedazzled 
soul and our ephemeral body, 

That we may see at last the sight which 
here was not vouchsafed us. 

Freedom, we sought you long in discipline, 
action, suffering. 

Now as we die we see you and know you 
at last face to face. 

—Joun D. Gopsry, The Theology of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The Westminster 
Press. 


“The Lord will keep your going out 
and your coming in.” But he may not 
keep us in the way we want to be kept. 
He may not keep us from sorrow. He 
may not give us bodily deliverance. 
“What did Providence do for the martyr 
Stephen when he was being stoned to 
death?” an agnostic once asked Joseph 
Parker. What did Providence do in the 
case of Stephen?” Parker replied. “He 
enabled him to say, ‘Lord lay not this 
sin to their charge.’” And also to pray, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

The Lord will keep you from all evil: 

he will keep your life. 
The Lord will keep 


your going out and your coming in 
from this time forth and forevermore. 
Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi 


sion of Education, National Counci! of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current Book Club Selections: 

PASTORAL PsycHOLOGy (Oct.): The 
Self in Pilgrimage, Earl Loomis. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 

Puvpir (Oct.): Jesus and the Trinity, 
Walter Russell Bowie, Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. A Short History of 
Christianity, Martin Marty, Meridian 
Books, New York. 

ReLicious (Oct.): Victor and Victim, 
J. S. Whale, Cambridge University Press, 
New York. 





+ * * 

WHEN SHADOWS FALL. By Newman R. 
McLarry. Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
60 pp., $1.25. 

Suffering has always proved to be one 
of the greatest problems of mankind. In 
moments of pain, death, tragedy, the 
question always asked is, “Why?” “If 
there is a God in heaven, why does he 
permit me to suffer so?”’ This little book 
attempts to answer that question. 

McLarry begins his book by saying 
that human suffering does demand an 
answer. He gives us five concise, pene- 
trating answers to our “Why?” 

The author doesn’t pretend to know 
all the answers, but he does help us in 
our quest for assurance. “Only God 
knows ALL of the answers to the prob- 
lems surrounding our own human suffer- 
ing. We are to trust his omniscient and 
loving guidance through these dark val- 
levs.” 

Grorce H. PrKe. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


BOOKS 





RECEIVED 


God, Man, and Satan. Roland Mushat 
Frye. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.J. $3.75. 

The Story of Southern Presbyterians, 
1861-1961. T. Watson Street. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, Va. $1.50, paper. 

Inside the Vatican. Corrado Pallenberg. 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., N. Y. $4.95. 

In the Unity of the Faith. 27 Sermons 
and Meditations. Christian Education 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $3. 

Beginning and End of the World. Martin 
J. Heinecken. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. $1. 

Marriage. Harold Haas. 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1. 

Conversion. Erik Routley. 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. $1. 
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$1.25 
ECONOMICS AND THE ART OF CON- 
TROVERSY, John Kenneth Galbraith. 95¢ 
FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE. Car! L. 
Becker. 95¢ 
24. CONSERVATISM. From John Adams to 
Churchill. Peter Viereck. $1.25 
LIBERALISM: Its Meaning and History. 
J. Salwyn Schapiro. $1.25 
26. NATIONALISM: Its Meaning and His- 

tory. Hans Kohn. $1.25 

AFRICA, paperbacks 

FOREIGN POLICY. Thomas P. Brockway. 27. my yy NOTEBOOK, Albert Schweit- 
$1.25 zer, $1.25 
CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY, A novel 
by Alan Paton, $1.45 


Ellis. $1.75 


ton. A scholarly study of the progress of 
the Inquisition in Europe and of the phi- 
losophy which underlay its excesses. $1.95 22. 


Herberg. A new revised edition. “The 23. 
most fascinating essay on the religious so- 
ciology of America that has appeared.’’- 
N.Y. Times. $1.25 


land H. Bainton. $1.25 
A brief history. Rayford W. Logan. $1.25 


Sidney 
Hook. The ambiguous legacy. $1. 


TALISM. Tawney. 50¢ 


ee — — — — — — ——Prompt Service Mail Order Form———————— — — — — 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Gentlemen: Please send the items whose numbers | have entered below. 


FILL IN NUMBERS CORRESPONDING TO TITLES HERE, IN NUMERICAL SEQUENCE. 


| | | | 
| | | | 


(10 Because I have checked titles above totaling $3 or more . 
copy of THE CHURCH, POLITICS, AND SOCIETY absolutely free. Note: 
only until October 31, 1960. 
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(1) Payment Enclosed (0 Charge 


For orders amounting to $2 or less, add 25¢ handling charge. Postage paid where payment 
accompanies order. No tax. Minimum charge order: $2.50. 
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This offer good 





MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Leslie C. Robinson from Portsmouth, 
Va., to 504 N. Church St., Grifton, N. C. 

Gavin L. Douglas from Tampa, Fla., to 
Rt. 1, Box 39, Odessa, Fla. 

Ellis L. Green from Longview, Texas, 
to the Berean church, 1629 Simon Bolivar 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Daniel H. Barfield from Rule, Texas, to 
director of the United Christian Fellow- 
ship, 896 E. Virginia St., Beaumont, Texas. 

L. Richard Meeth, who has been taking 
graduate work at Union Seminary, New 
York, has become minister of Calvary 
church, 2512 Dickens Rd., Richmond 30, 
Va. 

Paul L. Kendall from Waynesboro, 
Miss., to the Camden, Ala., church. 

Thomas P. Lovett from Waco, Texas, 
to assistant pastor of the University 
church, Austin, Texas. 

Dwight Seneker from Liberty, Mo., to 
the Southeast church, 3601 Indiana Ave., 
Kansas City 28, Mo. 

Vernon C. Bowman from 
Tenn., to the Alexandria 
churches, 125 E, 
Mo. 

Frank C. Havlicek from North Miami, 
Fla., to assistant pastor of the First 
church, 1558 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Fla. 

H. Dewey Herring from Benson, N. C., 
to 601 Monroe St., Spring Lake, N. C. 

Irwin P. Gates, Jr., from Lockhart, 
. C., to the Grace church, Box 707, Aiken, 

( 


‘ 








Kingsport, 
and Kahota 
Exchange St., Kahota, 


George A. Fletcher from Wilmore, Ky., 
to the Nicholasville, Ky., church. 

George E. Dameron from Stockbridge, 
Ga., to Box 936, Miami 57, Fla. 

Fleet G. Cook from Clarendon, 
to the Sugarloaf church, Box 56, 
Springs, Ark. 

James N. Montgomery from Taiwan to 
216 Michigan Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Henry L. Sneed from Decatur, Ga., to 
Rt. 1, Chester, S. C. 

Gerald H. Slusser from Austin, Texas, 
to 63 Stonelaw Dr., Rutherglen, Scotland. 

Jack C. Robinson from Silver Creek, 
Ga., to Lindale, Ga. 

Chaimers G. Long from Aransas Pass, 
‘exas, to the First church, 517 Church 

Navasota, Texas. 

G. M. Valenzuela from Del Rio, Texas, 
to Central church, 411 Durango St., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

T. J. Wharton from Long Beach, Miss., 
to Rt. 1, Cuevas Rural Sta., Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss. 

Hubert C. Stewart 
Miss., to Box 


Ark., 
Heber 


from Philadelphia, 
5622, Jackson 8, Miss. 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College of Synod of N.C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, Pres. Maxton, N. C. 








Honorably retired: 

E. H. Carleton, Rt. 4, 
Ala. 

J. A. Carr, 218 S. 
ciusko, Miss. 

James E. Baxter, Rt. 1, Box 49, Louin, 
Miss. 

James F. Hardie, 
Austin 3, Texas. 

Alberto Fernandez, 
Dallas 4, Texas. 

Baldwin F. Ogletree, Jr., 423 Main St., 
Chatahoochee, Fla. 

W. F. F. Little, Red Springs, N. C. 

Joseph S. Jones, Rt. 1, Box 472, More- 
head City, N. C. 

Wil R. Johnson, 112 
Galveston, Texas. 

Marlin B. Curry, 7705 138th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

United Presbyterian, USA 

Frank B. McDowell from Tecumseh, 
Okla., to First church, 2nd and Royal 
Palm Aves., Ft. Myers, Fla. 

David A. Rockefeller from Wausaukee, 
Wisc., to Box 337, Florence, Wisc. 

Paul M. Suzuki from Pleasant Plain, 
Ohio, to the First church, Sardinia, Ohio. 

Cecil C. Bailey from North Jackson, 
Ohio, to the Juniata County Larger Par- 
ish, Rt. 2, Port Royal, Pa. 

Charles S. Burgess from Denver, Colo., 
to 519 S. Ochoa St., El Paso, Texas, 
where he is pastor of the Divine Savior 
church. 

E. O. Ralston from Gary, Ind., to Rt. 1, 
Kirkland, Ind. 

John T. Brownlee from Canonsburg, 
Pa., to 312 Jefferson St.. Evans City, Pa. 

Robert C. Shaub from Clinton, Mass., to 
105 Cranford Rd., Hatfield, N. J. 

Wayne W. Allen from Oakdale, Pa., to 
the First church, Vandergrift, Pa. 

James T. Hayes, formerly of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., has become assistant minister 
of the Main Street church, Latrobe, Pa. 

Raymon M. Kistler, former president 
of Beaver College, Pa., is serving tem- 
porarily as executive of the Presbytery of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

William Walter from Blairstown, Mo. 
to the First and Calvary churches, Spring- 
field, Mo, 

David L. Crawford from Second church, 
Princeton, N. J., to the Princeton Semi- 
nary staff Oct. 15. 


Box 21, Selma, 


Jackson St., Kos- 


3104 Beverly Rd., 


3404 Cole Ave., 


San Marino St., 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
CAMEROUN: The Kenneth R. Amspokers, 
Box 456, Peoria, Ariz.; Gwendolyn I. 
Charles, 115 Union St., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; the Ralph K. Galloways, 918 E. 
Spruce St., Yakima, Wash.; the George 
W. Thornes, 85 Nesbit Pl., Irvington, N. J. 


Eeypr: Mary F. Dawson, 207 S. 9th 
Ave., Yakima, Wash.; Ada A. Dunlap, 
149 Maple St., New Wilmington, Pa.; the 
Robert M. Turnbulls, 800 Plum St., At 
lantic, Iowa. 

ETHIOPIA: The James Keefers, 616 N, 
Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PorTUGAL: The Michael P. Testas, 5§ 
Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

NortH INpIA: The R. Caldwell Smiths, 
2918-B Regent St., Berkeley, Calif. 

INDONESIA: The Frank L. Cooleys, 409 
Prospect St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

KorEA: Minnie C. Davie, 30 Waverly 
Rd., San Anselmo, Calif.; the Harry Hills, 
170 S. Marengo Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

PAKISTAN: Marian T. Peterson, 122] 
Lafond Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

THAILAND: The Ray C. Downs, E. T. (@, 
Stony Point, N. Y. 


DEATHS 

Noah Lloyd Dennis, 70, executive secre- 
tary of Hanover Presbytery, Va., for 18 
years, died in a Richmond hospital after 
a brief illness Sept. 19. Following seven 
years as a dentist he graduated from 
Union Seminary, going from there to the 
Blackstone, Va., church, where he also 
served as home mission superintendent 
for the presbytery for ten years. 


CAMEROUN MISSIONARY DECORATED 

New YorK—Mrs. George W. Thorne 
R.N., of El Cerito, Cal., who served for 31 
years as a Presbyterian missionary in 
Cameroun, West Africa, has been given 
that country’s highest award—the Merite 
Camerounaise First Class. She recently 
returned to the U.S. with her husband, a 
physician and surgeon, who was decorated 
twice for his outstanding service by the 
French government, prior to Cameroun’s 
independence from France last January 1, 

Like a number of missionaries, Dr, 
Thorne does not accept the idea—held by 
Albert Schweitzer, among others—that 
Africans cannot be trained in the intri- 
eacies of surgical and medical techniques. 
Going to Africa in 1926, Dr. Thorne was 
one of the first—if not the first—south of 
the Sahara to undertake seriously the 
training of Africans in surgery. 


UPUSA CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

A. Myrvin DeLapp, Swarthmore, Pa., 
is the new associate secretary in the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Board of 
Christian Education’s general division of 
higher education, with responsibility for 
the program among teachers and stu- 
dents. He succeeds Harold H. Viehman, 
now with the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1960 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 
THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








QUEENS 





CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees . . 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 


- fall accreditation 
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